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itself, when he was at Holmwood, and could do
nothing. He was extremely vexed ; oddly enough,
he had always believed Landor to be two or three
years older than he was, and he had taken for
granted that the centenary had passed. However,
it providentially transpired that Charles Lamb was
born only eleven days later than Landor, so on
February i, 1875, Swinburne came up to town,
with delightful fussiness, on purpose to organise a
Lamb dinner. So far as I know, it was the only time in
his life that he ever " organised " anything. He was
magnificent; very grave and important; and he
smoothed over the awkward circumstance of his
having forgotten (for the moment) his own beloved
Landor by saying that the same libations might fitly
and gracefully be mingled in an affectionate remem-
brance of the two great men.

Landor, however, was ultimately merged in Lamb,
in whose honour a very small group ate a mediocre
dinner in a Soho tavern on February 10. We
were only five, if I recollect rightly, the others
being Mr. Theodore Watts, our ardent and sanguine
William Minto (whose bright life burned out untimely
some nineteen years ago), and a curious friend of
Swinburne's, Thomas Purnell, always to me rather a
disturbing element. Swinburne was in the chair, and
I never saw him in better "form." He took upon
himself an air of dignity which presupposed the
idea that our little banquet was, symbolically, a
large public affair ; and when Purnell " went too
far/' as people say, it was wonderful to hear